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Lincoln’s  Birthday  Celebrated  at  Hamilton  Club 


Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday  was  fittingly 
celebrated  at  the  Hamilton  Club.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  patriotic  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  Club,  and  its  memory  will  linger 
for  years  with  those  fortunate  to  have  b^en 
present. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  James 
Edgar  Brown,  who  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks said : 

“I  am  requested  by  President  Rathbone 
to  express  to  you  his  sincere  regrets  on  ac- 
count of  his  inability  to  be  present;  he  is 
attending  memorial  exercises  at  Hodgeville, 
Kentucky. 

Providence  conceals  itself  in  the  details 
of  human  affairs,  but  becomes  unveiled  in 
the  generalities  of  history.  Nowhere  is 
this  great  truth  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  Hundred  and  eight  years  ago  to-day 
a child  was  born  in  the  then  border  State 
of  Kentucky  whose  name  and  memory  we 
are  met  here  to  commemorate. 

In  our  admiration  for  the  barefoot  boy 
who  rose  from  obscurity  to  the  highest 
place  within  the  gift  of  this  Nation  to  be- 
stow, we  are  prone  to  forget  his  ancestry, 
those  from  whom  he  sprung.  We  have  all 
heard  that  the  “breaking  waves  dash  high 
on  a stern  and  rock  bound  coast,  and  the 
woods  against  a stormy  sky  their  giant 
branches  tossed,  and  the  heavy  night  hung 
dark  the  hills  and  waters  o’er’  as  a band  of 
exiles  moored  their  bark  on  a wild  New 
England  shore”.  And  I want  to  remind 
you  on  this  occasion  that  it  was  just  16 
years  after  that  band  of  exiles  moored  their 
bark  on  that  inhospitable  shore,  that  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  fled  the  per- 
secution of  England  and  came  to  the  State 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
They  migrated  South  through  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of 
148  years  we  find  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
the  first  Lincoln,  located  in  the  State  of 


Kentucky,  engaged  in  clearing  away  the 

forests  in  the  dark  and  bloody  ground.  We 

are  told  that  his  name  was  Abraham  Lin- 

• 

coin.  One  day  he  was  out  there,  ac- 
companied by  his  three  sons,  Josiah, 
Mordecai  and  Thomas  when  a bullet  from  an 
Indian’s  rifle  laid  him  low.  Josiah,  we  are 
told,  went  to  the  nearest  stockade  to  get  the 
assistance  of  the  soldiers,  Mordecai  went  to 
his  house  to  get  his  father’s  rifle  and 
Thomas,  the  youngest,  six  years  of  age,  was 
left  with  the  prostrate  form  of  the  father. 
The  Indian  came  out  of  the  woods  and  just 
as  he  was  reaching  over  to  seize  and  capture 
the  boy,  Mordecai’s  rifle  cracked  and  the 
Indian  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.  Thomas 
grew  to  manhood  and  became  the  father  of 
the  great  emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  Union  and 
we  have  with  us  to-day  the  son  of  a veteran 
who  helped  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  I now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Commander 
Huch  C.  Beelman,  Commander  of  Camp  100, 
Sons  of  Veterans.” 

Commander  Huch  C.  Beelman. 

“I  make  no  apology  as  I bring  to  you 
to-day  an  old  story.  There  are  some  old 
stories  that  are  ever  new.  I must  confess 
a fondness  for  reminiscences, — some  people 
say  that  it  is  a mark  of  senility,  but  be  that 
as  it  may  I love  to  talk  about  the  days  that 
are  gone.  It  is  grandmother’s  chair  and 
grandfather’s  clock,  it  is  the  old  oaken 
bucket  and  the  little  old  cabin  in  the  lane, 
the  little  red  school  house  and  the  little  old 
red  shawl  my  mother  wore.  I am  persuaded 
we  do  well  to  treasure  these  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  past ; they  are  threads  woven 
in  the  fabric  of  our  wonderful  marvelous 
to-day.  So  much  by  way  of  a start. 

It  was  the  year  1863,  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  18th  day.  A special  train  was  leav- 
ing Washington,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
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States ; aboard  was  a distinguished  com- 
pany, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  heads 
of  government  departments,  the  general  and 
chief  of  the  army  and  his  staff,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  in  the  midst  of,  and  towering 
above  them  was  a man  tall,  awkward  and 
unbecomingly  dressed ; his  haggard  face 
was  painfully  sad  ; Abraham  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lhiited  States,  was  on  his  way 
to  assist  the  next  day  at  the  consecration  of 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  thinking  of  the  morrow  and 
the  speech  he  was  expected  to  make.  It 
must  of  necessity  be  worthy,  a message  from 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Nation  to  his  peo- 
ple who  were  making  history.  The  presi- 
dent looked  woefully  across  the  car;  there 
sat  Edward  Everett,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  to  be  the  orator  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  From  this  man  the  people  had 
the  right  to  expect  a finished  oration.  His 
life  had  been  one  unbroken  series  of  suc- 
cesses,— a graduate  of  Harvard  college,  a 
professor  of  Greek,  Editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  a member  of  the  Lmited 
States  Congress,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, our  representative  before  the  Court 
of  St.  James, — inheritance  and  opportunity 
and  inclination  had  united,  and  other  than 
an  orator  he  could  not  be.  The  sad  faced 
man,  he  who  carried  upon  his  heart  on  this 
day  the  sorrows  of  the  Nation,  sighed.  A 
cabin,  made  of  logs  rough  hewn  from  the 
trees  had  been  his  birthplace;  his  life  had 
been  one  of  struggle  for  learning.  People 
were  entitled  to  the  best  he  had  to  give,  so 
that  he  set  himself  to  a preparation  of  his 
speech.  He  felt  for  his  pencil,  first  in  one 
pocket  and  then  in  another.  He  finally 
found  one  broken  across  the  end ; but  he 
had  no  paper  upon  which  to  write.  Mr. 
Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  sitting 
across  the  aisle  had  just  opened  a package 
of  books  and  had  torn  off  a piece  of  brown 
wrapping  paper  which  lay  upon  the  floor; 
it  was  within  easy  reach  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
long  arm,  and  soon  the  stub  of  the  pencil 
was  making  its  way  to  and  fro  across  the 
rough  surface.  At  length  he  ceased  writing, 


—the  speech  was  finished.  He  read  it  over 
and  it  dropped  from  his  hands  to  the  floor. 
He  then  stared  from  the  window ; he  had 
done  the  best  he  could  and  it  was  failure. 
He  picked  up  that  torn  bit  of  paper,  folded 
it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  following  morning  a vast  silent  multi- 
tude had  gathered  where  but  a short  time 
before  had  been  fought  the  awful  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  On  an  elevated  platform  above 
the  throng  were  the  men  who  were  trying 
to  steer  the  ship  of  State  through  the  blood 
stained  waters  of  civil  strife.  Every  face 
was  turned  towards  the  orator  of  the  day. 
For  two  hours  Mr.  Everett  held  their  at- 
tention and  when  the  silver  tones  of  his 
cultivated  voice  fell  into  silence  the  people 
knew  that  they  had  listened  to  an  oration 
that  would  have  its  place  forever  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  country.  The  great  mass  of 
people  burst  into  a storm  of  applause, — 
again  and  again  they  cheered  him. 

At  last,  as  the  distinguished,  graceful  man 
took  his  seat  a tall,  gaunt  figure  stepped  out 
and  slouched  his  way  across  the  platform. 
Could  it  be  that  this  man  of  such  disap- 
pointing appearance  was  the  President? 
Every  ear  was  eager  to  catch  the  first  sound 
of  his  voice  and  the  moment  the  voice  came, 
the  effect  was  almost  ghastly.  After  Mr. 
Everett’s  deep  tones,  the  squeaking  falsetto 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  touched  a vein  of  humor  in- 
stead of  reverence.  The  President  had 
heard  and  had  understood ; but  a moment 
passed  and  he  went  on  and  in  a dozen  words 
had  come  into  his  own  and  thereafter  held 
the  almost  breathless  attention  of  every 
person. 

This  loose  hung  figure,  six  feet  four  inches 
high  towered  above  the  vast  assemblage, 
and  from  his  lips  were  coming  words  that 
were  burning  their  way  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people.  He  had  begun  : — 

‘Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 
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Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation, 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of 
that  war. 

We  are  met  to  dedicate  a portion  of  it  as 
the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate 
— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us, — that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion, — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have 
a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ments of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.’ 

He  had  finished,  but  not  a sound  came 
from  that  vast  assemblage.  The  President’s 
large  figure  stood  before  them  in  lax,  un- 
graceful lines.  For  a moment  his  eyes,  full 
of  gentleness,  swept  the  audience,  but  not 
a hand  was  lifted  in  applause.  There  was  a 
throb  of  pain  in  the  great  heart,  as  the 
speaker  slouched  back  across  the  platform 
and  sank  into  his  seat ; he  was  conscious 
that  there  was  a mistake.  The  choir  was 
singing  a dirge;  his  part  was  done  and  his 
part  had  failed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington 
immediately  and  threw  himself  into  the  mul- 
titudinous duties  that  were  being  pressed 
upon  him;  thought  of  the  failure  of  his 
speech  at  Gettysburg  hung  over  him  like 
a pall.” 


James  Edgar  Brown. 

“It  is  said  that  a prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country ; this  may 
be  true  of  a prophet ; it  is  not  true  of  the 
distinguished  speaker  who  we  are  now  to 
hear. 

We  first  find  him  gracing  the  judiciary  of 
Cook  County  ; next  he  was  called  upon  to 
be  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  Chicago;  next  the  people  of  Illinois 
said  to  him  “come  up  higher”  and  he  became 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  commonwealth 
which  was  so  loved  by  Grant,  Logan  and 
Lincoln.  I now  have  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  Governor  Dunne.” 
Ex-Governor  Edward  F.  Dunne. 

“When  my  friend  Brown  callcc^.  upon  me 
day  before  yesterday  and  suggested  that  I 
ought  to  come  over  to  the  Hamilton  Club 
and  say  a few  words  to  you  to-day,  he,  no 
doubt,  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  I am  private 
citizen,  holding  no  public  position,  that  I 
am  out  of  politics,  that  I am  not  a candidate 
for  office,  and  do  not  intend  to  be,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  which  would  be 
highly  appropriate  and  proper  that  I mingle 
with  my  Republican  friends  in  a Republican 
Club,  and  say  a few  words  that  might  be 
appropriate  for  this  occasion.  And  for- 
tunately for  me,  this  is  an  occasion,  my 
friends,  when  every  American  citizen,  aye, 
that  every  subject  of  any  great  Monarch 
or  Emperor  in  this  world  can  appropriately 
say,  no  matter  as  to  what  politics  he  be- 
longs, from  what  race  he  sprung  or  what 
religion  he  professes,  a few  words  in  com- 
mendation of  the  character  of  the  greatest 
humanitarian  of  the  19th  Century. 

It  is  a difficult  thing,  my  friends,  to  say 
appropriate  things  in  discussing  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  difficulties  which 
beset  him.  No  man  in  history,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
had  more  books  written  and  has  had  more 
poems  indicted  and  more  orations  delivered 
in  reference  to  his  character  than  has  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  ; and  the  world  will  never  tire 
of  expressing  their  encomiums  to  that  great 
character. 
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To  my  mind  there  are  four  great  Presi- 
dents in  American  history  whose  characters 
have  been  titanic : Washington,  the  ideal 
patriot,  Jefferson,  the  ideal  statesman,  Jack- 
son,  the  ideal  citizen  soldier,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  ideal  humanitarian,  of  this  na- 
tion in  this  age.  And  in  discussing  the  char- 
acted  of  Lincoln,  my  friends,  we  are  not 
discussing  the  least  of  these  great  four  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  read  an  Imita- 
tion of  Christ  by  Thomas  A.  Beckett;  in- 
deed it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
truly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a Christian.  A close 
examination  of  his  biography  will  disclose 
that  probably  he  can  be  classed  as  a diest. 
He  believed  in  a Supreme  Being,  he  believed 
in  an  Omnipotent  Being,  he  believed  in  a 
Being  of  Infinite  justice,  but  that  he  did 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  there  is  very  serious 
doubt.  I do  not  believe  he  ever  read  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  and  yet  his  whole 
career,  my  friends,  showed  that  he  uncon- 
sciously was  living  a life,  such  a life  as 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity. 

Born  in  a lowly  hovel,  as  Christ  was  born 
in  a stable,  his  parentage  obscure,  he  led 
the  life  of  poverty  and  adversity,  and  died 
a martyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  which 
he  preached,  the  doctrine  of  humanity. 

I know  of  no  great  man  in  his- 
tory who  commenced  his  career  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  without  ante- 
cedents, without  friends,  without  influ- 
ence, without  education,  without  per- 
sonal attractions, — because  it  must  be 
conceded  that  in  face  and  figure  he  was  un- 
gainly, awkward  and  uncouth — who  by 
sheer  force  of  the  strength  of  his  moral 
character,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  intel- 
lect, unlettered,  who  started  at  eight  years 
of  age  to  make  a living,  without  an  educa- 
tion, to  make  a living  for  himself  and  his 
father,  forged  his  way  upward  and  onward 
through  all  the  grades  of  political  life  until 
he  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of  being 


Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  republic  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Upon  a great  issue  that  confronted  his 
country  in  his  day  he  was  fundamentally 
right  from  its  inception,  and  yet  he  was  so 
cautious,  so  sagacious,  so  discreet  in  his 
advocacy  of  public  questions,  that  he  did 
not  make  the  mistake  in  the  way  of  achieve- 
ment at  the  start  of  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  slavery  in  this  great  country. 
He  believed  it  wrong,  he  believed  it 
outrageous ; he  believed  it  to  be  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man,  but  he 
was  a lawyer  and  he  recognized  that  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  country 
property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  law,  and  that  by  violence  to 
take  what  was  property  as  recognized  by 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country 
would  be  a violation  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, be  bided  his  time,  he  knew  that  upon 
one  great  issue  of  confiscation,  he  might 
be  beaten,  so  he  bided  his  time  and  when 
the  Oligarchy  of  the  South,  and  those  who 
believed  in  that  institution  of  slavery,  went 
beyond  their  rights  and  demanded  that  in 
the  new  and  undeveloped  territories  of  this 
country  where  slavery  did  not  exist  and 
where  it  was  not  countenanced  or  where  it 
was  not  recognized  by  law,  he  knew  that 
when  they  attempted  to  push  the  doctrine 
of  human  slavery  in  violation  of  law  into 
free  territories,  undeveloped  territories  of 
the  country,  that  he  had  them  upon  ground 
upon  which  they  could  be  beaten  and  then 
when  the  agitation  arose  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  West, 
Abraham  Lincoln  recognized,  as  Seward 
had  failed  to  recognize,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  raising  of  the  great  issue  suc- 
cessfully before  the  country.  He  knew  that 
the  Oligarchy  that  was  defending  slavery 
had  thrown  out  entrenchments  trying  to 
strengthen  their  position,  and  he  knew  he 
must  carry  those  entrenchments  first.  Then 
it  was  upon  that  issue  that  he  faced 
Douglas,  who  was  advocating  a State  sov- 
ereignty and  the  right  of  territories  to  pass 
such  laws  as  they  saw  fit  within  these  ter- 
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ritories  and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that 
he  was  victorious  before  the  nation  and  thus 
by  biding  his  time  he  was  able  to  meet  the 
forces  that  had  been  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  to  a success,  then  became 
upon  that  great  issue,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  look  to  his  history  at  that  time  and 
let  us  apply  the  situation  as  it  existed  at 
that  time  to  the  situation  to-day. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  this  country 
faced  such  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties as  did  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  White  House.  The  grizzled 
head  of  rebellion  showed  itself  at  once.  He 
had  in  his  cabinet  insubordination  and 
jealousy;  he  had  in  the  field  incompetent 
generals;  he  had  the  abuse  of  the  press  as 
every  man  in  political  life  had,  and  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  down  to 
the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  no  man  was 
subjected  to  such  villification  and  abuse  as 
this  great  humanitarian  who  was  trying  to 
put  into  the  constitution  of  this  country 
and  into  the  laws  of  this  country  the  dec- 
laration contained  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal,  to  change  that  from  a theory  into  a 
fact  because  he  knew  that  this  nation  bore 
upon  its  forehead  a birth  mark  which  was 
a disgrace  and  a violation  of  the  principle 
of  the -constitution  which  said  that  all  men 
were  born  free  and  equal  and  by  his  sagacity 
and  by  biding  his  time  when  the  issue  was 
clearly  raised  he  was  able,  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  write  that  immortal 
declaration  of  emancipation,  which  for  the 
first  time  placed  the  country  in  the  position 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said 
it  should  be  placed. 

No  man  who  occupied  the  position  of 
President  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
fronted with  such  vexatious  tribulations  and 
trials  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  he  became 
a martyr  finally  to  the  cause. 

Let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  achievements  of  that  great 
life ; let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to-day  we  have 
another  president  who  is  confronted  with, 


I think,  as  many  difficulties,  as  many  ob- 
stacles, as  many  critical  situations,  as  has 
ever  been  presented  to  a President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  time  of  Lincoln 
down  to  the  time  of  Wilson.  And,  my 
friends,  as  the  country  rose  to  the  support 
of  Lincoln  in  his  days  of  tribulation  and 
trial,  and  as  it  produced  a United  Nation 
of  equality  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  let  this  nation  now  rise  as  a man 
behind  its  President  and  give  him  the  united 
support  of  a great  nation  in  the  trials  and 
tribulations  with  which  he  is  at  present 
surrounded.” 

James  Edgar  Brown. 

‘‘We  are  proud  to  commemorate  this 
great  event.  A crisis  confronts  the  nation 
and  I know  of  no  one  who  is  better  equipped 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  than  that 
soldier  patriot  jurist,  Judge  Kavanaugh.” 

Judge  Marcus  Kavanaugh. 

“The  celebration  of  this  day  is  of  tre- 
mendous significance.  It  is  the  only  festival 
of  the  world’s  calendar  to  a saint  and  a 
martyr  of  freedom.  On  this  the  day  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Lincoln  is  transformed  into 
his  country’s  altar  and  before  it,  in  the 
shadow  of  impending  peril,  we  bring  our 
hopes,  our  doubts,  our  fears,  to  gather  cour- 
age to  be  enabled,  and  if  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  sacrifice. 

In  the  snow  covered  cabins  to-day  of 
Northern  Maine,  in  the  lonely  reed  hidden 
huts  of  the  Everglades,  on  the  thronged 
streets  slapped  with  the  spray  from  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  fitful  shadows  of  the  sails 
clustered  in  the  Golden  Gate,  wherever 
American  men  meet  is  to  read  in  each 
other’s  eyes,  to  find  out  on  each  other’s  lips 
the  vibrant  question  ‘What  would  Lincoln 
have  done?  What  would  Lincoln  say?’ 

We  meet  here  as  brothers,  without  po- 
litical faction,  without  creed  or  race  to  divide 
us,  just  a handful  of  the  millions  of  this 
great  republic,  for  a conference,  for  a 
serious  word  and  for  a serious  thought,  not 
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to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  not  to  spare  any- 
one’s feelings. 

Let  us  for  a moment  survey  the  situation  : 
There  is  a man  in  this  town,  at  least  there 
was  last  week,  who  25.  years  ago  took  all 
he  had  and  upon  the  general  invitation  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  settled  in  the  desert 
in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  With  his 
energy  and  his  money  he  made  the  desert 
bloom  into  a tropical  garden,  where  before 
there  had  been  squallor,  misery  and  ignor- 
ance and  he  spread  prosperity  and  comfort 
and  happiness.  He  built  for  himself  a beau- 
tiful home,  after  which  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  married  a girl  here.  For  some 
proud  fond  reason  he  remained  an  Amer- 
ican ; he  wished  to  live  and  to  die  as  his 
fathers  for  generations  had  been  citizens  of 
this  republic  ; it  was  a right  guaranteed  citi- 
zens of  every  nation  the  world  over. 

Well,  two  years  ago  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  Carranza  visited  the  hacienda  during  his 
absence, — soldiers  who  the  Secretary  of 
War,  a little  while  ago  compared  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge! 
They  burned  his  hacienda ! Through  the 
kindness  of  some  of  the  servants  his  wife 
was  hidden  but  his  children,  a boy  and  a 
girl  were  there,  and  these  patriots  shot  the 
boy  and  killed  the  little  girl  with  a sword  ! 
They  burned  his  buildings,  they  took  away 
his  cattle,  they  robbed  him  of  his  property 
and  then  went  gaily  on  their  way.  He  came 
to  bury  his  little  one,  was  captured  and  kept 
a prisoner  for  three  months.  At  last  he 
escaped  to  this  country  and  found  his  wife 
at  the  Seaboard,  he  wrote  his  complaint  to 
the  .Secretary  of  State  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  has  not  even  received  an  answer  to  his 
letter.  What  would  Lincoln  have  said? 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  case;  it  has  hap- 
pened more  than  one  thousand  times. 

Great  Britain,  two  months  ago,  conceived 
the  honor  of  its  flag  insulted  in  Greece.  It 
made  its  demand,  and  one  day  four  weeks 
ago,  the  combined  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  the  street,  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  met  in  the  great  hall  at  Athens, 
and  the  British  flag  borne  by  the  British 


soldiers  proudly  and  triumphantly  was  car- 
ried into  that  hall  and  most  solemnly  saluted 
by  the  representatives  of  Greece ! 

Oh,  you  would  say,  it  is  an  idle  ceremony, 
but  that  ceremony  sent  a thrill  of  pride 
through  the  veins  of  every  man  of  British 
blood,  it  lifted  him  and  lifted  his  nation  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world. 

Well,  after  our  ships  were  withdrawn,  the 
flag  was  saluted  by  the  Mexicans  in  their 
own  peculiar  way.  They  tore  it  down  from 
the  staff  in  front  of  the  Consulate ; they 
dragged  it  through  the  dirty  streets  of  their 
dirty  town  ; they  covered  it  with  the  vilest 
filth,  and  then  threw  it  in  the  gutter,  where 
it  lay  for  days  before  an  amazed  and  pitying 
sun,  because  wrapped  in  its  folds  was  the 
honor,  dignity  and  good  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  ! 

Well,  emboldened  by  this,  the  organized 
head  of  this  Republic  over  more  than  half 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  made  an  abso- 
lute invasion  of  our  land,  kills  our  citizens, 
takes  away  our  property  and  retires.  He 
felt  safe ! They  had,  without  protest,  with- 
out a word  from  us  ravished  American 
women  and  murdered  American  men  and 
American  children  and  we  sent,  as  was  well 
said  by  Governor  Dunne,  General  Pershing 
and  his  troops  with  orders  to  bring  back 
Villa ! General  Pershing  and  our  troops 
went  into  Mexico  and  Carranza  ordered 
them  back,  and  they  came  back ! What 
would  Lincoln  have  done?  What  would 
Lincoln  say? 

Lincoln  said:  While  I do  not  claim  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  redress  the  wrongs,  and  to 
prevent  wrongs,  of  the  whole  world,  I do 
say  that  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  wrongs 
to  ourselves  and  to  redress  our  wrongs/ 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  than 
peace.  An  Englishman  said  to  me  the  other 
day  we  were  fat  with  ease  and  drunk  with 
pleasure,  and  we  were  mad  with  money,  but 
we  have  found  out  that  there  are  things 
greater  than  these, — the  honor  of  our  land, 
the  splendor  of  our  flag,  the  liberty  of  our 
people  and  the  vindication  of  our  rights 
before  the  world,  and  more  valuable  than 
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money,  better  than  pleasure  and  worth  more 
’than  life  itself — we  are  learning  our  lesson. 

Upon  the  high  seas  we  have  been  treated 
by  the  two  allied  powers,  Great  Britain  and 
France,  wdth  a scorn  and  contemptuous  dis- 
regard which  should  provoke  our  amuse- 
ment. 

We  declared  war  against  France  in  1789: 
Washington  was  called  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, our  Ships  of  War  put  to  sea  for 
outrages  upon  our  commerce,  not  so  great 
as  that  which  we  have  suffered  in  the  last 
two  years  at  the  hands  of  England  and 
France,  and  in  the  face  of  this  protest  of 
ours,  protests  made  with  arms  even  the 
great  Napoleon  surrendered  and  acceded  to 
our  rights. 

In  1812  for  outrages  and  contempt  of  our 
rights,  not  so  great  as  that  which  we  have 
suffered  from  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
two  years,  we  declared  war.  We  fought 
four  great  pitch  battles  and  we  sent  to  the 
bottom  the  best  of  their  ships,  and  we  as- 
serted our  rights  before  the  world. 

What  does  Lincoln  say  on  war  and  peace  : 
‘I  pray  God/  he  says,  ‘that  this  scourge  of 
war  may  pass  away  from  us,  but  I say  that 
this  war  was  commenced  for  a great  object 
and  until  that  object  is  attained,  this  war 
will  go  on  and  this  war  will  continue  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall 
have  been  paid  by  blood  drawn  by  the 
sword,  and  until  all  the  billions  of  money,  if 
necessary,  drawn  from  the  unrequited  toil 
of  the  slaves  shall  be  sunk  forever.’  A lover 
of  peace  was  Lincoln  but  no  fearer  of  war; 
the  gentlest  heart  between  the  two  seas  was 
Abraham  Lincoln — a woman’s  heart  and  a 
man’s  mind.  Fortunate  for  us,  in  those  days 
of  strife  it  was  so,  fortunate  for  us  in  those 
bloody  and  troublesome  and  dangerous 
times  we  had  no  president  with  a man’s 
heart  and  a woman’s  mind,  that  we  had  a 
man  ready  to  stand  for  the  rights  of  his 
people,  ready  to  stand  for  the  rights  of  the 
future  of  this  nation  ! 

Four  days  before  the  Lusitania  went 
down,  the  German  government  knew  the 


names,  residence  and  age  of  every  passenger 
upon  that  boat,  and  when  they  sent  into 
the  Ocean  those  terrified  little  children  to 
meet  their  death,  it  was  deliberately  planned 
murder  on  the  part  of  the  German  govern- 
ment! Oh,  that  is  a harsh  word!  That  is 
a harsh  word  and  those  are  plain  words  but 
the  time  has  come  for  you  and  I to  look 
each  other  in  the  face,  speak  out  and  tell 
the  truth,  no  matter  what  official  it  pleases 
or  whom  it  does  not  please.  That  pile  of 
dead  babies  heaped  on  the  dock  in  Queens- 
town were  murdered  deliberately,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  them 
were  the  children  of  American  fathers  and 
American  mothers — and  we  answered  it  by 
a certain  note ! And  now  what  is  the  situa- 
tion ? A foreign  power  prohibits  us  the  use 
of  God’s  free  sea;  here  are  certain  bound- 
aries in  which  we  dare  not  send  our  vessels. 
We  may  send  one  a week  if  it  is  painted 
and  striped  like  a Zebra;  if  the  lights  are 
kept  blazing  all  night  on  board  the  vessels ; 
with  the  permission  of  the  German  Emperor 
we  may  send  our  vessels  across  the  Sea ! 
My  God!  has  the  American  Nation  lost  its 
manhood  ? Are  we  to  take  orders  from  the 
hand  that  sent  down  the  Lusitania?  God 
forbid ! 

The  Germans  in  this  country  are  a valu- 
able and  valid  asset  in  the  Nation’s  wealth 
and  the  Nation’s  courage.  For  me,  I have 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  loyalty,  and 
they  will  gather  around  the  flag  on  the  day 
of  its  danger,  as  men  of  German  blood  have 
always  done.  No  matter  what  power  seeks 
to  humiliate  the  Great  American  Nation,  it 
will  find  arrayed  against  it,  the  manhood  of 
America. 

America  is  awakening  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  hour.  American  people  will  stand 
and  march  behind  the  President,  but  the 
President  must  march  at  the  head  of  the 
American  people, — no  back-tracking,  no 
side-tracking;  the  old  crab’s  motto  ‘Be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  sideways’  goes  no 
longer  here ! Be  sure  you  are  right  and 
then  go  ahead ! 
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We  owe  everything  to  our  country;  we 
owe  our  lives,  our  limbs,  our  fortunes  to 
our  country.  What  is  your  country  ? Why, 
it  is  not  the  swelling  up  land,  rich  in  bounty 
and  in  promise,  nor  these  mighty  rivers  of 
ours  that  go  leading  to  the  sea,  nor  these 
far  gleaming  inland  seas  ladened  with  car- 
goes of  wealth  or  this  bountiful  blue  sky 
over  it,  that  is  not  all  of  our  country.  The 
cottage  in  which  you  were  born,  the  vision 
of  your  mother’s  face  bending  over  your 
boyhood's  bed  at  night,  the  memory  of  her 
holy  kiss  on  your  forehead  in  the  morning, 
your  boyhood  friends,  the  long  dreams  of 
your  youth ; that,  too,  is  your  country.  The 
day  you  stood  before  the  altar  and  took  the 
trusting  and  trembling  hand  of  the  woman 
you  loved  in  yours,  the  memory  of  that  day 
is  your  country.  The  friends  of  your  youth, 
the  dreams  and  opportunities  of  your  man- 
hood, they  are  your  country  too.  Why,  the 
plot  in  the  cemetery  where  the  sacred  forms 
of  your  parents  lie  buried,  and  the  brothers 
with  whom  you  played  at  their  side,  and  the 
vacant  space  beside  your  sister’s  grave 
where  you  must  lie,  that  too  is  your  coun- 
try. All  those  just  laws  that  govern  us,  the 
unequaled  opportunities  of  freedom  that 
have  been  offered  us,  the  splendor  of  our 
country’s  traditions  and  of  her  unmeasurable 
future  are  our  country.  Why  everything 
worth  living  for,  worth  fighting  for,  worth 
dying  for  in  this  world  is  our  country. 

You  know  this  talk  about  our  being  un- 
prepared was  all  right  for  a while,  but  it  is 
developing  into  a whine. 

Lincoln  said  that  if  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the  treasure 
chest  of  the  world,  except  our  own,  and 
commanded  by  a Bonaparte  were  to  make 
war  upon  us,  they  could  not  by  force  take 
one  drink  from  the  Ohio  river  or  leave  one 
track  upon  the  blue  ridge.  That  is  how 
Lincoln  thought  about  it. 

We  are  unprepared.  With  this  dreadful 
thing  before  us  for  two  years  we  have  sat 
upon  the  fence  talking  about  our  being  un- 
prepared and  have  done  nothing  else.  We 


are  unprepared  and  we  are  in  the  face  of 
a danger. 

The  allies,  and  this  is  a cold  fact,  have  set 
about  to  starve  the  people  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  they  are  succeeding,  and  the 
people  of  the  German  Empire  seek  in  return 
to  starve  the  Allies  and  we  are  sending  over 
fleets  laden  with  food,  clothing,  money  and 
ammunition  to  the  allies.  We  cannot  be  of 
any  assistance  to  the  Germans ; we  would 
do  the  same  thing  for  them  if  we  could,  but 
we  cannot  and  they  know  it,  and  they  feel 
that  we  can  do  them  no  harm  if  we  are 
against  them.  The  only  way,  their  only 
hope  to  succeed  is  by  the  use  of  their  sub- 
marines in  preventing  our  ships  laden  with 
these  goods  to  reach  Great  Britain,  and  no 
man,  no  matter  how  he  may  love  peace,  who 
is  President  of  the  United  States,  can  main- 
tain the  peace  of  this  country,  the  moment 
any  foreign  power  sinks  one  of  our  ships; 
that  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

We  are  unprepared.  That  is  the  whole 
truth  and  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth ; it  is 
not  less  than  the  truth.  We  have  been  un- 
prepared in  every  war  in  which  we  have 
engaged  at  the  start ; we  have  been  vic- 
torious in  every  war  that  was  finished,  and 
those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  our  unpre- 
paredness take  no  thought  of  the  miracu- 
lous, incomprehensible,  illimitable  resolu- 
tion and  force  of  this  nation. 

We  were  unprepared  in  1776  when  Wash- 
ington took  a hand  at  the  siege  of  Boston. 
There  was  no  powder  for  the  cannon  and 
only  nine  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
man. 

When  we  went  to  war  in  1812  we  had 
sixteen  ships  of  war  while  the  British  had 
308.  We  had  altogether  about  11,000  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  while  the  British  had 
150,000. 

The  North  was  unprepared  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion. 

We  are  unprepared.  Well,  what  are  we 
doing?  In  God’s  name  let  us  get  prepared! 
What  excuse  is  there?  Oh,  there  is  some 
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for  you  and  there  is  some  for  me.  We  can- 
nbt  prepare;  it  is  not  within  our  power;  but 
we  have  put  men  in  authority  who  can  pre- 
pare and  we  are  waiting  for  them  ; we  are 
waiting  for  leadership ; we  are  waiting  for 
conscription,  not  the  old  volunteer  system 
when  the  young,  generous  and  best  blood 
leap  forward  first  and  the  shirker  stays  at 
home,  but  let  the  men  of  this  nation  be 
called  to  arms  now  for  training,  if  neces- 
sary, and  treat  the  mansion  on  the  North 


side  the  same  as  the  little  tenement  on  the 
West  side. 

Oh,  Lincoln,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour.  The  vision  surround  prophet  and 
seer;  thy  wisdom  thy  judgment  clear,  are 
needed  in  this  stress ; Oh ! for  a leader  fear- 
less, patient,  strong,  of  quick  decision,  of 
insight,  the  kind  to  see  the  danger,  of  judg- 
ment clear  to  bring  back  the  honor  lost,  the 
faith  we  prize,  and  give  to  us  again  the 
glory  that  hath  been !” 


The  Visitor 

A dear  little  bud  just  ready  to  bloom 
Has  entered  our  home  today ; 

Like  a speck  of  light  from  the  great  full  moon 
She  has  brought  its  silvery  ray. 

This  dear  little  bud  has  come  to  stay, 

And  brighten  the  lives  of  all ; 

A gem  from  Paradise  astray 
With  its  life  so  mystical. 

We’ve  given  our  home,  our  hearts,  our  all 
To  this  wandering  ray  of  light, 

This  living  gift — fruit  conjugal 
The  loving  little  mite. 

No  rarer  jewel  was  ever  held 
In  crown  for  queenly  head ; 

No  purer  pearl  was  e’er  unshelled 
Than  rests  in  our  trundle  bed. 

The  power  of  life  is  there  unknown, 

From  its  matrix  freshly  cast; 

A sentient  being  by  nature  sown 
Binding  present,  future  and  past. 

— Herbert  W.  Duncanson. 
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